JOHN   KNOX
people. The Roman ecclesiastics, thoroughly alarmed at
the obvious and unexpected strength of the Protestant
movement, tried to temporise, and set themselves, though
rather late in the day, to deal with the gigantic evils of their
degenerate Church, which was as lifeless as a rotten tree.
The months dragged by. The Queen-Regent hesitated
wholly to break with the Lords of the Congregation.
Attempts towards compromise were made, but felled dis-
mally. The public tension grew more and more acute.
Beneath the outward crust of negotiation passions were
seething and ready to burst into volcanic flame. Here and
there, at Perth, at Stirling, and at sundry other places,
threatening outbreaks occurred. And at last the Queen-
Regent decided on action. Discarding further negotiation
or concession, she took drastic steps. In May 1559 all
Protestant preachers were declared outlaws and rebels,
while any who had association with them were to be held
guilty of high treason. It was now clearly to be a fight to a
finish. The Protestant and Catholic supporters organised
themselves for battle. And at this moment of crisis, John
Knox reappeared in Scotland.
The death of Mary Tudor and the accession of Elizabeth
had meant the return of the Protestant exiles in Geneva to
their native England, and as a consequence Knox's congrega-
tion disappeared. He found himself on the horns of a
dilemma. Geneva was emptied of his English co-religion-
ists; France was perilous owing to a threatened revival of
persecution; England was closed to him as a result of that
extravagant and fanatical document which he had written
not long before, and which had roused the blazing indigna-
tion of Elizabeth. Knox must now have seriously regretted
that he had ever penned the scorching pages of The First
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment (government)
of Women. The anger of Elizabeth was a serious blow to
him. In the Church of England he had had a great, if brief,
career; and now, secure in the Protestant restoration, he
could have had a greater still. Once before he had been
offered a bishopric, and he had still many friends in London
whose influence was powerful. Who could say where a man
like Knox would end if given his chance amid the crowding
opportunities of this glorious hour of Protestantism triumph-
ant in England? But Elizabeth would not have him in her
realm, and there was no circumventing that royal blockade.
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